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RYSTAL PALACE.—NEXT WEEK.—The Produc- 
tion of a really good old-fashioned Christmas Pantomime having met with 
COMPLETE SUCCESS, it will be continued daily. 
A Variety of Amusements at 12.30; the Pantomime at 3,30. All kinds of other 
amusements during the interval and after the Pantomime. 
= Additional Hot-water Pipes all through the Centre Transept, there is therefore no 
place at which a pantomime can be so enjoyed by children as it is 
WARM AND DRY, AND APPROACHES UNDER COVER. 
Nots.—A large Curtain has been placed across the Great Transept, adding greatly 
to the effect of the Pantomime in the afternoon, without the ill-ventilated feeling of 
a Theatre. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The Pantomime, “HARLE- 
J QUIN LITTLE BOY BLUE AND LITTLE BO-PEEP WHO LOST HER 
SHEEP,” has been seen ~y nearly 100,000 persons. It will be continued daily next 
week at 3.30. The Varied Amusements on the Great Stage at 12.30 will ine'ude 
AVOLO's daring perf rmance on the Triple Horiz ntal Bars, and his famous Double 
S mersaults; M.ster Perks and his highly trained Pony; the Brothers Daniel 
(Musical Clowns); and Les Nains. 
| [Monday to Friday, One Shilling—Saturday Half-a-Crown, Guinea Seasons Tickets 
free, Present issue dates from 1st January, and admits until 3lst December. ‘ The 
best New Year's gift.” Children, Half-price, 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


THIRD SEASON. 


Me: JOHN BOOSEY begs to announce FOUR BALLAD 


CONCERTS, to take place on consecutive WEDNESDAYS, and to commence 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, January 6th, 1869. At the First Concert the following Artists 
will appear :—Miss Louisa Pyne (Mrs. Frank Bodda) aud Madame Sherrington, Miss 
Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, Mrs. Hale, and Madame Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Nelson 
Varley, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Winn. Pianoforte— 
Madame Arabella Godeard. Conductor—Mr. J. L. Hatton. Each concert will, as 
heretofore, include some of the best specimens of Glees and Madrigals, Old Songs, and 
Ballads, Instrumental Solos and Duets by eminent performers, and a large Selection 
of entirely New Vocal Music written expressly for these concerts by the principal 
English composers... Among the Authors who willcontribute New Songs and Ballads 
may be mentioned—Arthur Sallivan, J. Benedict, G. A. Macfarren, J. L. Hatton, 
J. L. Molloy, Virginia Gabriel, Miss Liadsay (Mrs. Bliss), and Claribel. 

Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets (to admit Four), 21s.; Subseription Tickets for the 
Four Concerts (Numbered and Tr ble), 21s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Area, 2s. and 1s. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond 
Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside ; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


T the FIRST BALLAD CONCERT, January 61h, 

the following New Songs will be sung:—By Madame Sherrington: 1. “ The 

Legend of the Cross Bill,” sacred’ song—J. Lemimens; 2. “ Somebédy"—G. A. 

Macfarren; 3, “‘Thady O’Flynn”—J. L. Molloy, By Madame Sainton-Dolby: 1. 

* Children’s Voices "—Claribel ; 2. ** Somebody's Darling "—Virginia Gabriel. By 

Miss Edith Wynne: 1. “ The Oid Cottage Clock "—J. L. Molloy; 2. “* The Mother's 
Dream ”—Arthur Sullivan. Tickets of Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


THE CHORAL SOCIETIES’ DIRECTORY 
FOR 1869. 


To Compilers of this work (the first number of which 
will appear in a few weeks) beg respectfully to solicit from the Secretaries of 
the various Choral, Philharmonic, and Oratorio Societies throughout the United 
Kingdom a short statement of the following facts :— 

Name of Society ; 

Number of Members; 

How long Established ; 

Names and Addresses of Secretary, Treasurer, and Conductor ; 

Number of Concerts given during the Past Year, and the Music performed at each ; 

Annual Subscription payable by Members ; 

And a List of Choral ana Orchestral Music belonging to the Society. 

Also, the Names and Addresses of Vocalists and Orchestral Players of Ability, 

residing in the Town, 


anne information will be properly classified and inserted in the Directory free of 




















The Prige of the-work will be, to Contributors of Information as above, and to 
Subscribers, One Shilling; to the General Public, Half-a-Crown, 
‘ 6 mmuniostions should be addressed, without delay, to the Publisher of the 
+8, Directory,” at Mr. Bowering's Publishing Office, George Street, Plymouth, 


ADAME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to an- 


\ nounce ihat she will reeommence her Pianoforte Recital Tour in the Pro- 
vinces on the 3rd February. All commupications to be addressed to her residence, 
26, Upper Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ADAME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 


her Friends and Pupils that she continues to give Lessons on the Guitar and 
Concertina.—38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


M85 ADELAIDE NEWTON will sing “ROCK ME 
éth, Pm hanya ," at Liverpool, January 2nd and 4th; Bacup, 5th; Manchester, 


V ISS FLORENCE DE COUROY will sing the cele- 
brated *‘SONG OF MAY,” by Vincent Watwace, on Tuesday, January 

5th, at Banbu y, at Mrs. Juhn Macfarren’s Pianoforte and Vocal Recital. 

V Iss BESSLE EMMETT will sing Benepict’s “ ROCK 


ME TO SLEEP,” at the Store Street Rooms, January 9th, 1869, 
ISS ABBOTT and Mr. DENBIGH NEWTON will 
BA sing Henay Smart's New Duet, “OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES,” 
at Wolverhampton, January 4th. 
R. DENBIGH NEWTON will sing Henry Smart’s 
admired song, “WAKE, MARY, WAKE,” at Wolverhampton, January 


4th; Tooting, 5th; and at Mr. Charles Stanton'’s Morning Concert, at Leamington, 
January 14th. 


R. CHARLES STANTON will sing Ascuer’s popular 
song, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at his Morning Concert, at 
Leamington, January 14th. 


\ k. ALFRED BAYLIS (Tenor) requests that all 
letters relative to Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts be sent to his 
residence, 18, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


M* VERNON RIGBY will sing “THE MESSAGE” 


(BiuMENtTHAL), at Glasgow and Edinburgh, next week. 
































R. MAYBRICK (Baritone), from Leipsic and Milan, 


begs to announce that he is in Town for the Season. For Concerts, Ora- 
torios, ete., address, care of Messrs. Hurcuincs & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, W. 


S GNOR FOLI begs to announce that he is free to accept 
any Engagements for Concerts and Oratorios until February 10th. Ail com- 
munications to be addressed to Signor Fo, St. Michael’s Villa, Abbey Road, St. John's 
Wood 


Ara] LJ e ” 
RISSAC’S New Brilliant“ VALSE DE BRAVOURE 
will be played by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN, next Tuesday, at Banbury, 
andin all her Pianoforte and Vocal Recitals this month, Programmes of Donoax 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


W bey renowned Song by Benepiet, “ROCK ME TO 
SLEEP,” will be sung by Miss BESSIE EMMETT, in Mrs. John Macfarren’s 
Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, at Myddelton Hall, on Friday, January 22nd. 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 
This elegant suite of Rooms. suitable for Balls, Wedding Breakfasts, Hebrew 
Weddings (with use of modern kitchen), Cuncerts, Lectures, Meetings, Bazaars. 
Apply to Mr. W. H, Hatt, at the Rooms, ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


ELECTRIC ORGANS. 


RYCESON & Ov., Loxpoy, are now prepared to build 

or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 

new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's ra; 
Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St, George's, Tufnell Park ; 























St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral for the Festival 1968, 
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EW VOCAL DUETS :—No.1. THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND TRUE. By the Author and Compuser of “* What are the Wild Waves 
saying?” 3s, 
No, 2, LET US ROAM. By ditto. 4 
No. 3, THE EVENING OF LIFE. 


Apt. 


3s. 
N..4. WH Rb ARE THE PLé Ns OF ZION. Words by J. E. Carpenrzr; 
Music bs Sucir ing. 3s, 
‘yH» VOICE I> NEAR. Ballad. Music by W. T. 
Werrron, Js, “A vey sweet song, by au alwa.s welcome comp ser."—— 


Hi BE’ FRY, QUAINT AND OLDEN. 
i Words »y Beatrice. Music by W. T. Wricaton. 3s, 
| a AWAY. NewSong. Miss M. Linpaay (Mrs. J. 
, W. Bliss). 3s. ‘“ The melody is so sweet and so plaintive that it touches the 
feelings with the ‘charm of melancholy,’ which will long cause it to dwell upon the 
co Brighton Gazette. The same transcribed for the Pianoforte by Car. 
UINI, 3s. 


Song. 


All at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
London; Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





In post 8vo, with Portrait and View, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


EMINISCENCES OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 


BARTHOLDY; a Social and Artistic Biography. By Euise Poxxo. 
Translated from the German by Lady WaLLace. With additional Letters addressed 
to English Correspondents. 


London : LoneMAns, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row, 

Just Published, 
“BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES,” 
WALTZ FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By ARTHUR J. BIRTCHNELL. 


Price 4s, 
London: Movurris, 55, Baker Street, 


NEW TRIO. 
“THE SUNBEAM,” 


TRIO FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, AND CONTRALTO, 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN, 
The Music by HENRY SMART, 
Price 3s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG. 
“GO, WHISPERING BREEZE,’ 


SONG, 
The Poetry by CHARLES J. ROWE. 


The Music by HENRY SMART. 














Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONG. 
“THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN,’ 
SONG. 


The Words by H. KIRKE WHITE, 
Sung with great success at the Concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, 


Composed by JOHN JACKSON. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ROSSINI. 
ROSSINI’S FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 
Three Sacred Choruses. 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 
BY HENRY SMART. 


$s, each. 








London: Duncan Davisoy & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
MUSIC FOR CHRIS) MAS. 

-aiitesnnta 8. d. 
W. H. HOLM’: S—* Christmas.” Pensé.for the Pianoforte ... .. o. 3 0 
Pe —‘* New Year Eve.”—Pensée for the Pianoforte ove wo 23 6 
” —*‘ Sunday at Home.” fiecefor the Pianofurte ... ow. 3 0 
—“ Easter." Piece for the Pianoforte ... eee ooo - 3 0 
Le VELL PHILLIPS—* The Christmas Rose.” Song 2 6 
G. F, NEVILLE—* Christmas Time has come at Last, ”"A Christmas Song... 3 0 
W. SCHULTHES—“ Sleep, sleep beautiful Babe.” Christmas Pastorale ... 3 0 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c, 
HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Vow Weser have been acknowledged py the —— Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure t+ the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour ond delight. 


Poetry by 8. d. 
NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER . Jonun OxenrorD .,. 3 0 
THE ECHU SONG (sung by the Merehlonees de Caux) . oo. 3 0 
THE PAR.tNw (La Partenza) ovo Wiiixcrom Guzxser 3 0 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) Traian Worbs ow. 4 0 
SIGHING FOR THEE... es ove» WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL = Santey' ‘8 great 
song) Tomas Moore ow 40 
—. THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Doria) ... WELLINGTON GuERNSEY 3 6 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F “and E flat (Edith 
Wynne’s great ballad) Fiorence Percy ... 4 0 
And the Answer to it. ; 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED?. a os WELLINGTON GueRNsEY 4 0 


London: Doncan einen & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The complete Vocal Score of J. OrrzwBacn’s most popular Operetta, 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 
(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GOERNSEY. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“WALTTIN G,” 
SONG. 
The words by 8. C. SOUTHAM. 
The Music composed and dedicated to Miss Mania WHITEHOUSE by 
J. B. BOUCHER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dpwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE SACRED SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
No, 1. “FAITH.” 
No. 2, ‘THE CHAPEL.” 
No, 3. ‘VALE OF THE CROSS.” 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Price 3s, each, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s. 














London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day, 


A 
“LA REVE ENCHANTEE,’ 
MORCEAU DE SALON POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 
ah « Ballad in Virginia GaBrizL’s Operetta, “ ARAINY DAY,” is published 
ere Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s. ; and the Libretto, 6d. 
“LOVE ME, BELOVED.” 
he REICHARDT'S New Song, “LOVE ME, 


BELOVED " (composed and sung by Herr Reicaarpt), is published, price 











4s., by 
, Douxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





HE UMBRELLA SONG, from Miss Virernta GABRIEL'S 
Operetta, “A RAINY DAY,” is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


ELINDA.” Mazurka de Salon pour Piano, par 


Eanssto CATALANI, price 4s. 











London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
(REMINISCENCES OF ONE NOW DEAD. )* 


(Concluded from page 858.) 


My friend, who was already beginning to age, now entered upon 
a regular nomadic life, and a series of contrarieties, disappointed 
hopes, and heavy losses—which he felt twice as much as he would 
have felt, had he not been frequently and persistently attacked by 
bodily suffering. He first proceeded to Stuttgardt, where he found 
a friendly welcome in the family of Herr Gerstel, a member of the 
‘Theatre Royal. As he passed through Berlin, I presented him to 
the Intendant General, on whom he appeared to produce a favour- 
able impression, so that, knowing Stawinski’s health was failing, I 
ventured to recommend my friend, should there be a vacancy. 
After Stawinski had been pensioned off, and the duties of ope- 
ratic stage-manager were temporarily performed by Mantius, nego- 
tiations were commenced with Holland, and—considering he had 
accepted an engagement on trial for a year, and that the opera 
of Ji Trovatore had been selected for him to show what he could 
do—they would probably have been followed by a result satisfac- 
tory to all parties, had matters not taken such a turn that the 
management could not help engaging Herr Wagner, father of the 
celebrated fair singer. I make only a cursory reference to this 
endeavour on Holland’s part to ‘ gain a firm footing at Berlin,” 
because I do not consider it vould become me to publish details; 
but I must say thus much : Holland, even while at St. Petersburgh, 
had directed his views in this direction, and, wherever his fortune 
subsequently led him, always continued to doso. He was never 
tired of making fresh efforts to realize this favourite idea of his. 
In every one of the letters he addressed me, from the year 1865 to 
1867, there are questions relating to this matter. Unfortunately 
he never obtained the object of his wishes. He had not, however, 
been long in Stuttgardt before a flattering engagement was offered 
him at Mannheim. Concerning this, he wrote to me, de dato Sth 
August, 1865, as follows :— 

“ T have already told you that I was to he appointed stage-manager 
at the Court and National Theatre here; my position is so far a very 
agreeable one, since, ina short time, I have succeeded in giving my 
superior officers perfect satisfaction, in inspiring all the members of the 
company with uvlimited confidence, and in obtaining the most emphatic 
approbation of the public. Herr Lachner, the conductor, is quite 
enthusiastic for me, and feels happy at having by his side a stage 
manager who knows all about music. This is very good . . but 
the resources at my disposal for the development of my artistic capa- 
bilities are small and insufficient ; I recollect what I possessed in this 
respect at St. Petersburgh, and feel only too often that I ain restricted 
and tied down in what | would do. I still hope, with your assistance, 
to come to Berlin, though I know very well that the realization of my 
hopes cannot be forced, but that I must wait patiently for it. Diringer 
has witnessed some operatic performances here, and overwhelmed me 
with praise in consequence; 1 hear that he is not generally lavish in this 
respect. After Zannhduser, for the mise-en scene of which I had a call, 
he leaned forward out of his box, and applauded with might and main. 
Ile, and your brother, Herr Schindelmeisser, the conductor at Darm- 
stadt, who also was here, and quite delighted with the said mise-en- 
scene, could, if requested by any person in authority, furnish further 
particulars,” 


While Holland was still engaged at Mannheim, he received, 
after old Helmersen’s decease, a tempting offer of the post of 
director of the German opera at St. Petersburgh. He accepted it, 
unfortunately for himself, because it proved a source of many 
troubles. itis former colleagues, dissatisfied at seeing the 
whilome artist and stage-manager in a higher position, placed all 
kinds of obstructions in his path, and engaged in all kinds of 
intrigues against him. ‘The infamous assertion of a strolling 
theatrical virtuoso, who would have been only too glad to play the part 
of director himself, that Liolland had committed things unworthy of 
a man of honour, was qualified by all who were on intimate terms 
with Holland, as a calumnious invention, and never corroborated 
by anyone at St. Petersburgh. In the summer of 1862, Holland 
was obliged once again to visit Kissingen for the sake of the 
waters. Ina letter of the 7th July, he announced to me, in his 
old humcrous way, his return :— 





* From the Weuc Berliner Musikzeitung. 





GRAVES OX SAUTERNE, 











Herr von Freu-den-reich 
ae Ee So 
AES BEEy I 
all a ttl. ee 


I haveap- pea-ed 





Thou hasten-treat-ed, — hastin - vit-ed, 


* That is, not yet, but I soon shall! 

“ Avis au lecteur ! petite fantaisie en 1 acte. On Thursday, le 7th July, 
nouveau style, between 9 and 10 (entre deux) in the evening, I leave 
Kissingen to wend my way to Berlin, where I count on arriving the 
Friday suivant, that is: le 8th July, méme style, late in the evening, entre 
9 et 10 (or trente et quarante). (Quod Dii bene vertant! . . . . My 
engagement in St. Petersburgh does not conclude till the 1% September, 
1863, though I might end it in May or June. That they would not 
like to lose me there is certain, but, entre nous soit dit, 1am thoroughly 
sick and tired of the goings on in Russia and would, with a light heart, 
change them for the goings on in Prussia, though the latter might not 
be so advantageous in a pecuniary respect.” 


Holland was glad when his engagement expired in the autumn 
of 1863. He once more returned to Germany. For ten years 
previously he had gone regularly every year to drink the 
waters at Kissingen. But the Russian winters always utterly 
ruined what the Bavarian summers had attempted to put right, 
and I again found my old friend greatly changed. Being, however, 
used to an active life, he undertook the operatic stage-managershi}) 
in Hamburgh for the season of 1864-65. But he felt so knocked 
up in consequence that—to adopt the expression employed by singers 
when overworked —he was obliged to slip out of the traces. He 
went to Rostock for the benefit of his health, which was improved 
by the trip. His younger daughter, Mascha, was engaged there. 
He now set to work, with renewed zest, completing and classifying 
his collection of portraits, the only thing of any value which he 
had brought with him out of all the splendid objects which adorned 
his residence at St. Petersburgh; he had turned everything elsc 
into cash. But his old malady drove him, in 1866, once more to 
Kissingen. On leaving that place, he was taken so seriously ill at 
Augsburg, that he was compelled to stay there. In the house of a 
simple family belonging to the middle classes he met with th: 
kindest care and attention, and, as his wife (under the nawe of 
Frau von Kesteloot) had departed this life, he made a short busi- 
ness of it, and, impelled by gratitude, offered his hand to the 
daughter of the house. He was then sixty-three, and alone in the 
world, since his eldest daughter, ‘Toni, governess in a family of the 
name of Le Monnier, at Brunn, had died suddenly. Thus, without 
a person to bear him company, he had the prospect of a solitary 
future before him—and so no one could blame him for the step he 
took. On receiving from him the notification of his marriage, I 
answered by the following musical riddle, the correct answer to 
which he forwarded me by return of post, and the worthy readers 
of this paper shall see it in the next number. 


“ Mozart’s first notion for a favourite Duet, at present picked out of 
perishable rubbish of the Future, by H. D. :— 
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In August, 1867, I suddenly received intelligence that—but let 
us hear him himself :— 

‘“‘T have another great piece of news, which, I should say, will cer- 
tainly surprise you, my old friend. After having recovered from my bad 
foot, which has caused me indescribable suffering for nearly a year and 
a half, I have resolved on again leading an active life. I have, conse- 
quently accepted an engagement as stage-manager for opera at the Stadt- 
theater, Breslau, under the new manager, Herr Theodor Lobe, formerly a 
member of the company at the Imperial Theatre, St. Petereburgh.* 
The engagement was signed a month ago, and I am bound to be at my 
post on the 16th September. I may, therefore, be destined to close my 
theatrical career where I began it almost forty years ago.” 

Holland arrived at Berlin in the commencement of September. 
During his short stay, he, Weitzmann, and myself were with each 
other every day. On the 12th September, I saw him at my house 
for the last time, surrounded by a small circle of old university 
friends and comrades in art. But his strength was broken; he 
was no longer the old Constantin, full of intellectual vigour, and 
animal spirits. Evei Gothe’s lines :— 

‘‘ Zierlich denken und stss erinnern, 
Ist das Leben im tiefsten Innern.” 
found no longer the right response from him, and it was with a 
feeling of sadness that I saw him take leave of us. After he 
arrived at Breslau, I sometimes received letters from him, saying 
what he had done, which, as we know from the papers, was duly 
appreciated by the local critics. He was exceedingly anxious 
to procure a copy of the prompt-book of the Africaine as performed 
at the Royal Opera-house, Berlin. I had it written out in eztenso, 
and forwarded it to him, after I had added my own marginal notes 
on the mise-en-scéne. In return for this, he assisted me in obtain- 
ing an engagement at the Breslau Theatre for a fair young artistic 
aspirant. But he was not destined to take under his care either 
Meyerbeer’s opera or my young operatic beginner. His last letter 
to me is dated the 18th November, 1867, and concludes with the 
words: ‘‘ My best remembrances, dear Heinrich, to your family, 
and to Weitzmann. Twus et semper idem, Constantinus Hollandus.” 
This was his leave-taking of me, for, on the 4th April, 1868, I 
received the intelligence that my dear friend had died peacefully 
early on the morning of the 2nd April. ‘Thus he did really close his 
theatrical career where he had begun it forty years previously. In 
him there expired a man richly endowed by Nature, and I lost 
another of the few to whom equality of age and similarity of tastes 
and sentiments have closely bound me since the days of my youth. 
Peace to his ashes, and honour to his memory ! 
Hernrich Dorn. 
——Q———— 
S. Silber across Jewish Drama. 

The right of every nationality to develop freely the civilization 
most in conformity with its genius and with its peculiar wants is one 
which has been a good deal asserted of late years in Eastern Europe; 
the passion for asserting it being partly of spontaneous growth, partly 
the result of governmental encouragement. Austria has fed the pas-ion 
in question.among the Ruthenians of Galicia, to the detriment of the 
Polish inhabitants of the province, but has not cared to nourish it 
among the Czechs to the disadvantage of «he German Bohemians and 
of her German subjects generally. Russia, on her side, has shown 
admirable readiness to favour the pretejisions of the Czechs, but has 
not abstained from tormenting the Poles and endeavouring to make 
them abandon their language and their religion. In the kingdom of 
Poland itself Russia is in some measure following the example given 
by Austria in the days when Count Stadion governed Galicia, and, 
with the view of weakening as much as possible the enemies of the 
monarchy, invented the Ruthenians or “ Stadionites,” as, in memory 
of their discoverer, they used to be called. 

Russia cannot certainly be said to have invented the Jews, whose 
literature is somewhat richer than that of the Ruthenians, and some- 





* The new lessee would certainly have hesitated engaging for his theatre 
& man who bore a bad character! 





what older than that of the Czechs, But she is bringing them 
forward, and is doing all in her power to gain their good-will; and as 
the Ruthenians of Galicia, to show how thoroughly national they 
could be, started a Ruthenian museum (in which the chief attractions 
were sheepskin coats, popular musical instruments, and wooden spoons) 
and a Ruthenian theatre, where, among other curiosities, Hamlet, 
translated into the purest Ruthenian patois, was produced ; and as the 
Czechs also (after doing without the luxury for a few centuries) 
started a theatre of their own, where none but works in the Bohemian 
language were to be performed, so now the Israelites in Warsaw have 
obtained a dramatic establishment for themselves. The “ Israelitish 
Theatre” it is called ; and though German, the universal language of 
the Hebrews of central Europe is the rs. in which the perform- 
ances take place, the programmes are issued in German, Russian, and 
even in that forbidden tongue, the Polish. The bill for the 12th of 
November, 1868, announces that “talented players of the Mosaic 
confession” will perform in the German language a biblical drama in 
four acts extracted from the history of Joseph, done into rhymes and 
songs by Bellau, and entitled Jacob and his Sons. The personages of 
the drama are “Jacob, the patriarch ;” “Joseph, his darling son ;” 
Joseph’s brethren, with the omission of Benjamin ; first, second, and 
third Ishmaelite ; Zeluka, Potiphar’s wife; more Ishmaelites ; courtiers, 
soldiers, and finally one of Potiphar’s attendants. The first two acts 
take place in the land of Canaan, the scene of the second being laid in 
the interior of Jacob’s house; the third act takes place in Bethlehem, 
on the road to Ephrath; the fourth in Egypt, in the house of 
Potiphar. Between the third and fourth acts a year elapses. 

“ The melodies to the songs of the above-named drama have,” we are 
informed, ‘‘ been selected from the works of celebrated composers and 
instrumented by Herr Schultz. In fact, Joseph’s brethren, as they sell 
him to the Ishmaelites, sing the opening chorus from Les Huguenots. 
Not that the composers laid under contribution are all of Hebrew 
origin, like Meyerbeer. In the great dramatic scene of the piece the 
music is borrowed from Mozart, and Zeluka, the wife of Potiphar, 
courts Joseph to the tune of + La ci darem la Mano.” Joseph takes 
the part of Zerlina—in a musical, but not, of course, in a moral sense. 
He dwells on the favours which have been bestowed on him by 
“ Colonel Potiphar ” (“ Der Herr Oberst Potifer”), and refuses to love 
the wife of a man by whom he is so much beloved. The duet termi- 
nates with the celebrated incident of the cloak. Mrs. Colonel Potiphar 
rings the bell. Attendants appear. Tableau and great dramatic 

nale. 

It is to be observed that at the “‘ Israelitisches Theater” no women 
take part in the performance, and that the passionate duet between 
Joseph and Potiphar's wife (passionate, at least, on one side) is en- 
trusted to two young Hebrews. This may, in some eyes, diminish 
the impropriety of the scene; but it certainly gives it remark- 
able grotesqueness, and to the Christian playgoer from Western 
Europe makes the whole thing seem very like a burlesque. A similar 
effect is produced by the manner in which ancient Biblical incidents 
are connected with modern operatic tunes, and again by the lisping 
Jewish accent with which the German dialogue is pronounced through- 
out; but the Israelites of Warsaw listen to the performance calmly and 
reverently, and seem to be affected by it much as we may fancy Chris- 
tians of the middle ages to have been affected by representations of 
mysteries and miracle’ plays. There must be much naiveté as well as 
esprit in the Hebrew mind ; and if the Israelites of Warsaw can take a 
serious view of such a piece and such a performance as Jacob und seine 
Séhne, one may almost believe that Heine (who declared that the most 
enlightened Israelites of all Europe were to be found in Poland) was in 
earnest when in preparing the plot of a ballet for Mr, Lumley, then 
manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, he introduced, in a grand histo- 
rical view of dancing, King David disporting himself before the ark, 
and Salomé executing her pas de fascination in presence of King 
Herod. 

The Hebrew drama being absolutely without a history, one can 
scarcely understand the existence of any religious law forbidding 
Hebrew women to appear on the stage. But it is certain that the 
Polish Jewesses, once married, shave their heads, wearing in place of 
their natural hair, a close fitting wig of smooth black silk, with a white 
line painted down the middle to look like a parting. Modesty, then, 
and not merely modesty, but the duty of disfiguring themselves, seems 
to be enjoined upon the married women of Israel ; and it is not to be 
supposed that the young girls would be permitted to exhibit them- 
selves, in all the glory of the beauty which belongs to so many of 
them, on the boards of a public theatre. : 

Whether from a sort of notion that there is something not quite 
right in dramatic performances, or from a purely charitable feeling, the 
managers of the Israelitish Theatre charge every one who pays half a 
rouble and upwards for admission an additional-five per cent. ‘for the 
poor.” Whatever the motive may be, the poor.gain by it; and the 
Hebrew poor in Warsaw are very poor indeed. ~~ haber Silver. 
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PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 
(By a cute Yankee.) 

It is a great mistake to suppose that pianoforte playing consists in the 
knowJedge of music and in the dexterous manipulation of the fingers and 
wrists. There are some people who seem to play all over the moment they 
seat themselves before the instrument. Their bodies, from the roots of their 
hair to the extreme joints of their toes, all contribute to the performance. To 
watch such persons playing you would naturally conclude that the pianoforte 
is the most exacting of instruments. And so it may be. perhaps; though to 
ouriminds we frankly confess that the trombone appears to us more exacting. For 
if it does not require the feet—like the piano, it demands the breath; and 
though it suffers you the privilege of assuming any attitude you will—yon 
must sit to play the piano—it compels into apparently torturing animation what- 
ever latent vitality your face may happen to possess. But why a person should 
think it requisite to play all over the moment he touches the piano is an 
enigma which we should be very glad if one of our readers would have the 
politeness to solve for us. There is Herr Banjolini, for instance, the great 
pianist, who positively presents himself to his audience playing the piano some 
time before he sits down to it. All his sympathies are with the premeditated 
labour. And when he rises after the performance his body still plays; just 
like the leg of a “ daddy-long-legs,” that continues to kick long after it has 
been severed from the body, On the other hand, you will sometimes see 
performers on the piano who play only with their faces. Their fingers are at 
work, it is true; but all their agility is acquired from the face. Some men 
who may be tolerably good-looking before they take their seats will transform 
themselves with the first touch of the instrument into the ugliest of conceiv- 
able beings. A strong octave will raise their hair, lift their eyebrows into the 
forehead, open their mouth, and shrink their ears. A plaintive chord will 
force them into a plaintive grin. They literally leer at the keys, and move 
their heads with the tenderest of emotions, as if they dreaded irritating the 
sounds which you might imagine came out full of highly-wrought nerves. A 
twittering note high up in the treble, to be played so as to die away, will 
awaken their keenest attention. They strain’ themselves, with head on one 
side to listen. Their faces seem to fade away with the echo of the note. 
When there is a pause, their fuces are expressionless. But now a tremendous 
thumping in the bass ensues; this produces a fierce look ; the eyes glare, the 
teeth are clenched, the mouth seems to breathe “ damme!” through its white 
lips. ‘The right foot is pressed vindictively on the pedal. It is lucky that 
the piano is inanimate. Yet not inanimate in one sense, for it roars forth its 
anger for being beaten so hard for nothing; and the more it roars the more 
enraged grows the performer. But after a storm comes a calm. Repose is 
to be conveyed by a kind of rippling time, in which the left hand shivers 
through the growling notes, whilst the right twitters cheerfully amongst the 
pleasant-voiced chords. The savage look deserts the performer's face, and he 
becomes happy. As the cheerfulness proceeds in the treble so the performer’s 
face becomes more oily, as if it battened on the sounds. He perches his head on 
one side. His eyes twinkle. He nods approbation at his fingers. And soon 
through the whole of the performance—whether the selection be the 
overture to Semiramide, or one of Chopin's divine compositions, or varia- 
tions on Rigoletto, or a complicated jingling composed by the performer 
himnself—the sympathetic face executes the chief part, the hair and eyebrows 
playing the astonishing bits, the eyes and mouth the love passages, and the 
head regulating the performance of the whole by gestures as nearly as possible 
resembling the movements of a conductor's baton. 

Another kind of pianoforte player is the gentleman who executes the most 
difficult pieces in octaves. He is; generally speaking, a thin, melancholy man, 
Who seems to have thumped all his cheerfulness and muscle into his arms and 
wrists. When he plays he appears to wrestle with the piano as if he had got 
a deadly enemy by the throat. He is no doubt a wonderful performer ; but, 
like a bunt he is very filling at the price. The amount of perspiration he 
must lose during the course of the year would fnrnish a pleasing source of 
speculation to any gentleman with a statistical turn of mind. He has no 
concern either for his own or for the feelings of any other person. He plays 
as if he were thoroughly annoyed with the piano for making such an outcry. 
The ends of his fingers where the nails meet the skin are red like sore eye lids, 
produced by aggravated beating—yet he strums away with his raw tips in a 
manner that makes you feel quite faint. He'll smash through an overture in 
octaves with kind of murderous pursyit; and chases the maddened tunes 








with a freazy that leaves his muscular wrists and sore fingers still playing 
after he has risen and made an epileptic bow to his audience. But even this 
kind of pianoforte player is better than the miserable individual who nods 
through a piece with the monotony of an automaton. His regularity is 
detestable. He sits bolt upright, has generally lean, long, bony fingers, and 
beats time with his head with the precise movement of the little figure in the 
organ that beats the cymbals up in a corner. You long for some one to give 
him a kick that something like an impulse might be imparted to him. This 
kind of performer always selects a long piece His playing makes a musical 
box of the piano. There is no more soul in his touch than there is in his 
boot ; and the pathos, the liveliness, the love, the religion of the music is 
droned through as monotonously as an organ-grinder squeezes out tunes from 
his barbarous box. 

You will seldom find a graceful performer amongst men on the piano. And 
yet in spite of this obvious fact, pianofortes are always so placed upon the 
stage as to give the audience the best view of the pianist. Few men know 
what to do with their legs. The pedals are, no doubt, great godsends; but 
they cannot, unhappily, always be employed ; the legs of an excitable player 
will wrangle with each other through the whole performance ; a cessation of 
their unnatural feud happening only when the pedal compels them into peace. 
Women are much luckier than men in this respect, inasmuch as the hostility 
of their legs is hidden by their petticoats. And yet women have their failings, 
too, at the piano. If they do not make such faces as men at the tunes as 
they are beaten out, they convulse their bodies into the most perplexing of 
shapes; pursuing their hands as they rattle over the keys with as much 
eagerness as if they feared that unless they watched them very closely they 
would run over the edges of the piano. Some women, too, are troubled with 
weak, irresolute little fingers. When they strike an octave the little finger 
curls up with a kind of mutinous saucy weakness which is very mortifying. 
But, taken as a body, women are not troubled with half so many odd charac- 
teristics as men at the piano. What can surpass the absurd spectacle of a 
long-haired performer who is short-sighted, but who is long-armed, long-fingered, 
and long-legged, violently shaking his enthusiastic hair about his head, with 
his body curved into the shape of a bow, firstly, because his legs and arms 
will not allow him to come too near the piano; and, secondly, because his 
weak eyes will not allow him to keep too far away? The sight is a frequent 
one, as anybody knows who is fond of instrumental music. 

Our remarks have hitherto been confined to public performers ; but the 
innumerable society of amateurs affords a much wider field of observation. It 
is true that seven-eighths of the amateurs you meet are women ; but the 
remainder are men, and nice asses they make of themselves! It most 
unfortunately happens that of every ten amatenrs who play the piano there 
are at least nine who think themselves remarkably fine performers. The less 
musical instinct your thoronghbred amateur has the more accomplished he 
thinks himself. The typical amateur pianist has always an enthusiastic friend 
or relation who accompanies him wherever he visits, and who is in reality the 
béte noir of society. Having called upon the amateur for a tune, he keeps 
him on and off at the piano the whole night. On the whole, however, we 
think soci-ty has to congratulate itself upon pianoforte playing becoming so 
common an accomplishment. Of the innumerable pianists of the day there 
are simply ghoals of them who play remarkably well. Society may therefore 
confidently look forward to the day when all men and women shall have 
achieved such excellence as pianists as to hold each other in common awe. 
Judges in the presence of judges shall remain silent, and pianoforte playing 
shall grow an obsolete evil, having obtained that excessive general perfection 
which shall render it valueless as an accomplishment. 





Antwerr.—The third matinée musicale of the “ Societé Royale 
d’Harmonie d’Anvers” has taken place. Madame Rety-Faivre, of the 
Royal Theatre, Antwerp, was the singer, and the sulo player was Here 
Charles Oberthiir, harpist from London. The lady gave Herr Prochi’s 
lied, “ Le cor des Alpes,” the obbligato accompaniments tor horn aud 
harp being played by MM. Leclus and UOberthiir (recalled), and an air 
from Les Porcherons of Grisar, Herr Uberthiitr’s solos were Parish 
Alvars’ concerto for harp and orchestra in E flat, and his own brilliant 
fantasia, “Souvenir de Londres,” each of which, finely executed, 
obtained both genuine applause and hearty revallx, The concert began 
with Herr Uberthbr’s overture, Risbezahl, admirably played under the 
conductorship of M. Lemaire, and couclaved with an air from Auber’s 
ed fresh and charming Cheval de Bronze, sung by Madame Rety- 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SIXTH CONCERT OF THE ELEVENTH SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 4ru, 1869. 


To commence at Eight o'clock. 


jProgramime. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in C major, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello— 
MM. Joacuim L. Ries, Henry BLaGRove, and Prarti «» Mozart, 
SONG, “I know a song"—Miss Epitn Wynne je Benedict, 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 53, for Pianoforte psa 
ARABELLA GopDARD .. 7 2 Schubert, 
PART Il. 
SONATA, in G, Op. 96, for Pianoforte and Violin—Madame 
ARADEL La Gopparp and Herr Joacuim ae om 
SONG, “ Orpheus with his Lute""— Miss Epira Wruee pa 
QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 64, No. 5, for two Violins, Viola, anid 
Violouncello—MM. Joacumt | L. Russ, Henry Bacnove, and 
PIATTI ... oe oo 
Commuctos 


FIRST MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 238np, 1869, 


To commence at Three o'clock. 


Beethoven, 
Arthur Sullivan, 


Haydn, 
Mn. BENEDICT. 





Programme. 
QUINTET, in G minor, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello 
—MM. ‘Jo AcuIM, L. Rigs, Henry BuaGrove, Zerbini, and Parti 
SONG, * Cangio d'aspetto "—Madame Sainton-DoLby * 
SONATA PASTORALE, in D major, _ 28, for boy cee alone— 
Madame ARABELLA GODDARD ., +. Beethoven, 
SONG, “ A year ago”—Madame Sainton- “DOLBY « Rockstro, 
TRIO, in D minor, Op. 49, No. 1, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Vv iolen- 


cello—Madame ARABELLA Gopparp, Herr gg and hig. 
Piatti eee ove ove +» Mendelssohn, 


Mozart, 
Handel. 


ConDUCTOR Mn. BENEDICT, 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. To be had of Austin, 28. Piccadilly ; 
Keith, Prowse, & Co. +y 48, Cheapside ; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
N.B,—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 


Bf distore be Pulmerin d'Olibe fila du Roy Fuorexpos de 
Macepone et de La Britg Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
A perfect copy of this 





tinople, by Gea Maugin, ait le Petit Angenin. 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty Guineas. 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NOTICE. 

The MusicaL WortpD will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may le sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Ofive of the Musica Wont i is.at Meserd, 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 


delivery. 
Che Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1869. 

















DELICATE ORATORIO. 

MUSICAL contemporary, likely to be well informed as to the 
A particular matter, announces that six oratorio concerts will 
be given in St. James's Hall during the season. On the face of 
it, this statement calls for nothing but congratulation. The in- 
crease of such concerts is a proof of advancing taste. Furthermore, 
there is no reason at all why oratorios should come into fashion 
every November and go out of it soon after Easter, Liijah and 





the Creation are just as effective at any other time, and not less 
acceptable. ‘They may even be more useful during the early sum- 
mer months, by acting as a counterpoise to the lowering influence 
of a swarm of benefit. concerts. We should, therefore, be glad to 
welcome and assist any attempt at extending the time during 
which great musical epics may be heard. But in the case before 
us, the aim seems to be the establishment of certain principles; at 
least one of which we can hardly accept because of its doubtful 
utility—to say nothing of its more than doubtful success. With 
regard to it, our comtemporary observes :—‘‘ There will be a 
carefully chosen band of between fifty and sixty performers; and 
the chorus will consist of Mr. Joseph Barnby’s Choir. We have 
always been of opinion that a certain coarseness of effect observ- 
able in most of our oratorio performances in the Metropolis is 
inseparable from the prevailing notion that quantity rather than 
quality should be put forth as the real attraction ; and we look 
forward, therefore, with the utmost interest to a series of concerts 
in which delicacy and refinement, both with the choir and or- 
chestra, may be shown to be compatible with energy, precision, 
and true musical power.” Our contemporary presents a spectacle 
sufliciently comical, as he waits “with the utmost interest ” for 
the demonstration of a thing nobody disputes. That ‘‘ delicacy 
and refinement” in music are compatible with ‘energy and 
precision” (what is meant by ‘‘ true musical power” we do not 
pretend to guess) has been proved over and over again, notably 
on the very occasion—the Handel Festival—when quantity was 
most vaunted ag the real attraction. ‘Therefore, to anxiously 
await fresh evidence is as clear a case of the superfluous as would 
be a demonstration of Kuclid’s axioms. But we do not really 
believe that the promoters of these St. James’s Ha!l oratorios, or 
their sympathisers, have any doubt as to the affinity between 
delicacy and energy, refinement and precision. We presume the 
actual fact to be that concerts which threaten to take up ground 
already largely occupied demand a cause and a watchword. In 
this instance neither was far to seek. As circumstances limit the 
number of performers, the cause is that of delicate against coarse 
oratorio, and the. battle-cry, ‘‘ Quality not Quantity.” So to 
make a virtue of necessity is fair enough, but we should have 
preferred it done without disparaging the work of others. The 
‘* certain coarseness of effect” attributed to oratorio performances 
in general might more gracefully have been left for public dis- 
covery after contrast with the refinement about to forthcome. 
People are expected to cry up their own wares but not to cry down 
the wares of their neighbours. As regards the alleged “ prevailing 
notion” that quantity rather than quality should be put forward 
as the real attraction, we do not believe in anything of the kind. 
The managers of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and of the Handel 
Festivals, for example, are not such fools as to imagine that num- 
bers take precedence of merit. If they refrain from boasting 
about the latter it is because there is no necessity for doing any- 
thing of the sort. Holding these views we should have been 
better pleased had the promoters of the St. James’s Hall oratorios 
frankly stated that their performances would necessarily be upon 
a small scale, instead of attempting to turn a real drawback into a 
fictitious recommendation. 

On the purely musical merits of the case, we have no faith what- 
ever in ‘delicate oratorio.” Public instinct has demanded and 
obtained the utmost possible concentration of power upon the 
great sacred works familiar to Exeter Hall, and, as usual, public 
instinct is right. Who, that has ever heard Handel's majestic 
choruses given by the Festival ‘‘ 4000,” would prefer them executed 
by less than the Sacred Harmonic ‘*700?” Only when such 
numbers are engaged does the glorious music fill all who hear it~ 
even the most accustomed—with wonder and awe. Nevertheless, 
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there is room for oratorio on a smaller and therefore less effective 
scale. We are prepared to welcome any amount of it, provided 
there be no mighty blowing of trumpets as though oratorio in its 
integrity were coming for the first time. 
—o-—— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Tu Manchester Guardian of Dec. 26, contains a long notice of the 
Christmas performance of the Messiah (Handel’s, not Hallé’s), on 
Christmas Eve, at Mr. Charles Hallé’s concert in Free Trade Hall. 
There was an enormous crowd, and the performance went off with 
great spirit. We extract as much as we can find space for from the 
Guardian :— 

“The principal source of anxiety seemed to lie in the question, 
‘ Will Sims Reeves turn up?’ It was clear that each one of that vast 
crowd had discussed in his own mind the possibility that disappointment 
after all might be the lot of the audience, especiaily as only recently 
Mr. Reeves had been obliged to forego engagements on account of the 
state of his throat, But when amongst the principal singers the well- 
known face was seen emerging from the crowd of instrumentalists and 
chorus singers upon the platform, the feelings of the audience found 
relief in a hearty and unanimous cheer, such as we have seldom heard 
greet a singer in a concert-room. And it was evident that Mr. Lieeves 
appreciated the hearty good-will of his Manchester friends; for, though 
he was far from being in entire command of his beautiful vvice, he 
exerted himself so honestly that, in spite of all drawbacks, he stood 
confessed the first of all singers in this class of music. Listen to the 
touching beauty of ‘Behold and see,’ as given by Mr. Reeves; or 
compare his delivery of recitative with the style of other singers. 
Observe, also, how he is free from affectation on the one hand and 
stolidity on the other. After ‘Thou shalt break them,’ in which Mr. 
Reeves concluded on the upper A, as if to show that he still possessed 
that well-known note—the audience fairly overwhelmed him with 
applause. The other vocal parts were supported by the most efficient 
singers of the day. No baritone can now approach Mr. Santley in 
oratorio, any more than in opera; and Englishmen mu:t feel a pride 
in the position which their countryman has been able to take, abroad 
as well as at home. He is allowed to be the first in Europe, and no 
one who has heard him will be inclined to dispute his pre-eminence. 
Madame Sherrington sang as well as ever, with the additional re- 
commendation that she endeavoured to articulate her words more 
distinctly. We congratulate her upon the improvement, and do not 
despair that after a time she, like Mr. Reeves, will discover that 
natural expression, unalloyed by stagey sentimentalism, is most effec- 
tive for the performance of oratorio. Madame Whytock was the 
contralto. The choruses were given with confidence and vigour. 
Still there were many points which called for improvement. ‘ He 
shall purify,’ and ‘ His yoke is easy,’ would have been none the worse 
for more rehearsal. Mr. Walker presided at the organ.” 

Tue Messiah was also given at Leeds, on the evening of the 23rd Dec., 
under the direction of Mr. Hallé; Mesdames Lemmens-Sherringtonand 
Patey-Whytock, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley being again the solo 
singers. The Leeds Mercury of the following day speaks in highly 
favourable terms of the performance. The orchestra was the same 
which Mr, Hallé conducted during “the National Exhibition of Works 
of Art, recently held at Leeds, and the chorus the best that York-hire 
could produce.” The performance was held in the Victoria Hall, 
which was crowded in every part. 


On the 22nd Dec., the Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave its 
Christmas performance of the Messiah, which attracted one of the 
largest audiences of the year. Mdlle. Nathallie-Carola, Mdlle. Patey- 
Whytock, Messrs, Sims Reeves and Lewis Thomas were the singers, 
and Mr. Benedict, as usual, the conductor. ‘The Liverpool Mercury 
gives a long and favourable notice of this performance, from which 
we can only find room for what relates to the chorus :— 


‘The Philharmonic chorus has for some time deservedly held a 
high position as interpreters of the massive numbers in Handel’s work, 
and last night the members showed no falling off. The sopranos were 
especially distinguished by brightness of voice and excellent tone. The 
old complaint of the want of power in the altos and more refinement in 
the tenors is again applicable. The times throughout were well 
marked, the points taken up with unwavering precision, and, as a rule, 
the expression was well defined, ‘ For unio us’ (which receiveg the 
solitary encore of the evening), ‘ Lift up your heads,’ and ‘ Hallelujah,’ 


— 


were sung splendidly, and produced the effect which only such music 
can—no amount of familiarity rendering it commonplace. Mr. Bene- 
dict was again at his post, and fulfilled his more than usually onerous 
duties with complete satisfaction to every one present. 


It may be added that Mr. T, Harper accompanied Mr. Lewis 
Thomas in the obdligato to “‘ The trumpet shall sound.” 


Tue following is from a very old Birmingham correspondent :— 

“'The Messiah exercised its unfailing attraction on the 26th Dec., when, 
despite the wretched weather and manifold amusements elsewhere, the 
Town Hall was densely crowded in every part. No doubt the name of 
Mr. Sims Reeves had much to do with this, and as our greatest tenor 
was in wonderfully fine voice and sung throughoat in a manner which 
must have more than satisfied even the most fastidious connoisseur, the 
audience could not be otherwise than delighted. Miss Banks’s voice 
does not increase in power, but her neat and careful style more than 
make amends for whatever deficiency there may be in force. Madame 
Patey-Whytock is justly recognized as one of our most rising contralto 
singers, and fully enlisted the sympathies of her hearers, but a constant 
tremulousuess throughout tne air, ‘ He was despised,’ greatly marred 
its effect. Possibly this might have been intended for pathos ; if so, it 
was a mistake, which night with advantage be avoided for the future. 
Mr. Patey sang in his accustomed style and was favourably received by 
the audience. The choruses generally went well, but the band was 
(as it usually is here) coarse and unsteady, and the organ, which took 
the place of the first violoncello in the recitatives (is there no one that 
ean remedy this?) frequently interfered with the efforts of the soloists, 
while in the choruses the instruments were completely drowned by 
what is sometimes entitled their ‘ king,’ and who on this occasion 
behaved very rudely to his subjects. Berron oF BigMincuam.” 

AnoTuer Christmas performance of the Messiah was given, on the 
22nd inst , by the Kirkcaldy Musical Society, in the Corn Exchange. 
with Mr. Adam Hamilton as conductor. The band and chorus num- 
bered about 160, amateurs and professors. ‘The singers were all 
amateurs, ‘Ihe performance was a great success. ‘I'he hall was 
crowded, 

From Coventry we learn that an evening concert was lately given in 
the Corn Exchange, under the patronage of Captain Aslie and the 
officers of the King’s Dragoon Guards, supported by Miss Marie Stocken, 
Miss Abbott, Mr. Charles Stanton, and Mr. Denbigh Newton, vocalists ; 
Miss Stanton, solo pianist, and Mr. G. Robinson conductor. We abridge 
the notice of a local correspondent :— 

“ Among the most successful vocal displays were the amusing duct 
from Offenbach’s Lischen and Fitzchen, ‘ I’m an Alsatian,’ sung by Miss 
Marie Stocken and Mr. Charles Stanton, who were loudly recalled ; 
Bishop's ‘ Echo,’ by Miss Stocken (encored); Benedict’s everywhere 
admired ‘Rock me to sleep, by Miss Abbott (unanimously encored) ; 
Alfred Mellon’s ballad, ‘1 never cannot forget,’ and Bishop's ‘ Pilgrim 
of Love,—both well sung by Mr. Denbigh Newton; together with 
Emile Berger’s ‘Come and meet me, darling,’ sung by Mr. Charles 
Stanton, who deserved and obtained a recall. The concert ended with 
the National Anthem, solos by Miss Marie Stocken.” 

Cannanvow.—A concert has been given in the Town Hall by Mr, 
Ellis Roberts, under distinguished patronage. Miss Adelaide Newton, 
Miss Glanville, and Miss Kate Roberts assisted. The programme was 
the usual collection of songs, duets, &c., given at these species of enter- 
tainments. The audience appeared hizhly delighted with what they 
heard, and called upon Miss Adelaide Newton to repeat Benedict's 
charming song, “ Kock me to sleep,” as well as one by Mr. Hime, a 
duet with Miss Glanville, entitled «The Hawthorn hedge;” and a 
song by Mr. D’Oyley Carte,“ The Maiden’s Watch,” composed ex- 
pressly for Miss Newton, according to the printed programme. Several 
other songs were re-demanded, as well as Mr. Ellis Roberts’ solo on the 
harp on Irish airs. ’ 

A corresponveNT from Newport (Isle of Wight), writes as follows:— 

“The Volunteer drill ball, opened at length, is one of the finest 
buildings in the island. ‘The large hall is capable of seating upwards 
of 1,000 persons, and at the coneert given on the inauguration night 
every seat was occupied. Captain Pittis, commander of the Newport 
Volunteers, one of the principal supporters ot the undertaking, deserves 
the thanks of everyone for the energy and perseverance he has shown. 





The concert was preceded by the National Anthem, by the members 
of the St. ‘Thomas’ Musical Society, Miss Anna Jewell and Mr, Rode 
taking the solos, The chief feature of the prograume was Profcssor 
Bennett's May Queen, Miss Anna Jewell being the May Queen; Dli-s 
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Rebecca Jewell, the Queen; Mr. Roche, the Lover; and Mr, Dudley» 
Robin Hood. The accompaniments were played by Miss Ellen Jewell, 
Miss M. Jewell, Mrs. Nutter, Mr. Mew, and Miss Yelf, pianists; with 
Mr. Gubbins (violin), Mr. Read (violoncello), and Mr. Beazley (har- 
monium). The general execution was very satisfactory, and the audi- 
ence thoroughly appreciated the beauty of the music, at the conclusion, 
calling for the conductor, the Rev. W. H Nutter, and greeting him 
with warm applause. The second part of the programm: consisted of a 
miscellaneous selection of songs, &c., among which we may notice Mr, 
Sullivan's ‘ Will ho come,’ charmingly sung by Rebecca Jewell and 
encored. Miss Ellice Jewell received warm applause for her clever per- 
formance of Chopin’s Polonaise in A, and Miss Anna Jewell, pleased 
every one by the style in which she gave Miss Ellice Jewell’s ‘ Break, 
Break’ and ‘The Message’ (the latter encored). The concert, indeed, 
gave general satisfaction. ” 


A CORRESPONDENT from Corwen (North Wales) writes as subjoined :— 

“ The National School-room was filled by an attentive audienee on 
the occasion of a concert recently given by Mr. Ellis Roberts, when 
Miss Adelaide Newton, Miss Ellen Glanville, Mr. Ellis Roberts, jun., 
and Miss Kate Roberts, executed a number of vocal and instrumental 
pieces with unvarying success, Miss Kate and Mr. Ellis Roberts 
played a duet for piano and harp, and the lady and Mr. Roberts, juo., 
one for violin and piano exceedingly well; Miss Adelaide Newton won 
general approbation by her singing and was obliged (with Miss Glan- 
ville) to repeat a duet by Glover. Benedict’s popular ‘ Rock me to sleep,’ 
and Wallace's ‘Scenes that are brightest,’ were assigned in the 
programme respectively to Miss Adelaide Newton and Miss Glanville.” 

From St. Leonard’s-on-Sea a correspondent sends us the subjoined :— 

“On Thursday, Dec. 10, Miss Florence Braye gave her final piano- 
forte recital at the Assembly Rooms to a select audience. She drew 
largely from Scarlatti, Bach, &c., but by no means neglected the 
modern masters, her facile execution enabling her to shine in either 
style. Miss Braye is about to relinquish the profession, this being her 
last appearance in public. This is to be regretted, as she is an able 
interpreter of all that is pure and good in the art. Miss Fanny 
Hollznd agreeably varied the programme with songs.” 


—_—O 


GRAVES OF MENDELSSOHN AND MEYERBEER. 

The musical amateur who asks in Berlin where the burial places of 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer are to be found receives a ready reply 
indicating the locality to find the tomb of the composer of the 
Huguenots, but he may have to make many inquires before the precise 
spot is indicated wherein sleeps in peace the composer of Elijah. 
The correspondent of Zhe Queen in Berlin, on the 17th of November 
last, made a pilgrimage to the two graves. His first visit was to that 
of Mendelssohn, the way to which was only ascertained, after much 
search, at the house of the brother of Mendelssohn. The drivers of the 
droschkies, who generally are cognizant of the whereabouts of every- 
thing and everybody in the Prussian capital, were quite ignorant of the 
cemetery to drive to. Perhaps what will be presently stated may be 
a reason that Christian burial places are rather avoided, whilst the Heb- 
rew burial places are regularly frequented. It wasa beautiful day, that 
Tuesday the 17th of November, when we resolved to view the places 
of interment of the two master minds, with whose acquaintance and 
friendship we had been honoured. It was a long drive down the 
Markgrafen Strasse into the Linden Strasse, and passing by the Belle 
Alliance Platz we got out of the Hallische Thor, and then suddenly 
came upon the Alter Neue Jerusalem Kirchhof, opposite a caserne, 
The entrance to the cemetery is anything but imposing. A large 
dilapidated gate, surmounted by mourning urns, in a short and abrupt 
turning, gave little sign of the chief cemetery of a capital abounding in 
noble buildings like Berlin; but then all these are concentrated in that 
grand avenue known as Unter den Linden, the long wide streets else- 
where having few attractions from an architectural point of view. 
The custodian of the cemetery was very polite on my asking to be 
shown the grave of Mendelssohn, but there seemed to be an expression 
of surprise on his face, as if the request came rarely. He was unable to 
be our guide, being engaged, but he called an old man—a grave- 
digger, it may be presumed—to whom a huge mass of keys were 
handed, to conduct us to the spot we so longed to see. But through what 
a wilderness has the visitor to Mendelssohn’s grave to go, to reach the 
hallowed tomb! We have visited many cemeteries of many nations in 
our day, but nothing in the way of neglect could approach the utter 
wildness and desolation of this cemetery. There was a large outer 
circle first to wade through—the tombs neglected, the entire place 
covered with rank weeds, and with fallen autumnal leaves. In the 
next inclosure, the gates all being carefuly locked of each division, as 
if there was no public entry as to the Paris cemeteries, after a short 
walk we passed through tiers of graves until we came to an inclosed 





space railed in. “ There is what you are looking for,” said my guide. 
The words grated on my ear; for the “ what” looked for was the few 
feet of earth which contained the mortal remains of the good and great 
man, the kind-hearted and generous, the liberal-minded and accom- 
plished composer, the master spirit who gave to the world Paul, Elijah, 
and the Lobgesang, Antigone, Cdipus, and Athalie, the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, pe other grand productions. 

e had entertained the expectation, whilst wending through these 
savage paths, that, when the tomb was reached, pious hands would at 
all events have been at work to clear that sacred spot from wild weeds, 
Alas for the memory of Mendelssohn !—there was no exception to the 
general neglect of the burial groun’. The enclosed piece of ground 
“ consecrated ” to the Mendelssohn family had received no sympathetic 
hands to keep the monuments clear and the ground free from the 
growth of weeds. The plain white stone cross of a few feet in eleva- 
tion in the centre emerges from a mass of rotten vegetation and leaves. 
On the cross the words are inscribed, “Jacob Ludwig Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, geboren zu Hamburg am 3 Feb., 1809, gestorben zu Leipsig 
am 4 November, 1847.” We stood, therefore, at his grave on the 17th 
of November, twenty-one years after his decease, the news of which 
was communicated suddenly to us in Paris whilst talking with Jules 
Janin on the 6th of November, 1847; and, thirteen days after the 
anniversary of his death, the grave of Mendelssohn was permitted to 
goto rack and ruin. Yet there was a dilapidated seat in the inclosed 
piece of land, which showed that at some time or other visitors had 
tended the family graves. Next to this granite cross was a rich marble 
slab, on which, in gilt letters, was inscribed the familiar name of Fanny 
Cecilia Hensel, born 14th November, 1805, died 14th May, 1847. The 
mass of leaves and roots completely prevented the reading of some 
words beginning “‘Gedanken gehn und Lieder,” set in golden notes. 
There appeared to be seven monuments in all, but it was impossible to 
decipher the inscriptions thereon. We gazed and gazed again, until 
our sight got dim, on the stone cross. ‘Ah, sir,” said the man, drawing 
us gently away, “he is happier than you are.” What unaccountable 
themes of a composer suddenly start up! For the life of us we could 
not get out of our head the chorus, “‘ He watching over Israel,” as the 
cemetery was left, pained and sorrowful that there should have been no 
one in Berlin who cared to undertake the keeping of the monument of 
such a genius in strong contrast to the pervading desolation. 

Leaving the Jerusalem Kirchhof, the droschky had to go from the 
extreme south side of the capital to the northern portion, cutting right 
through the city, outside the Schénhauser Thor, to reach the Jewish 
cemetery, the entrance to which is from a broad road. The ground is 
inclosed with a brick wall. What a curious contrast was the keeping 
up of this Hebrew burial place with that of the Christian one just 
quitted! The roads and paths were gravelled, the graves were 
free from all weeds, and the stones were in careful preservation, 
not broken and bent like the stones of the Jerusalem Kirchhof. 
Everybody knew the tomb of Meverbeer, and it is certainly easy 
to find, as, after entering the gates, by turning to the left and 
following the footpath, in about a hundred yards the mausoleum is 
in sight. If the sun be shining brightly, as on the 17th of November, 
the glittering gold inscription on Meyerbeer’s monument will soon 
catch the eye. It simply records the name of Giacomo Meyerbeer 
thus :—* Hier ruht Giacomo Meyerbeer, geb. an 5 September 1791, 
gest. an 2 Mai 1864.” The name is also inscribed at the end of the 
marble tablet,in Hebrew. This family grave is much of the same form 
as that of Mendelssohn—that is, an enclosed piece of ground with three 
walls, the front being left open for an iron railing. Meyerbeer sleeps 
next to his mother’s grave, her birth being given Feb. 10, 1767, and 
her death May 27, 1857. The name of Meyerbeer only appears on his 
monument, which is in the corner, next to the footpath, the family 
name being Beer. There are seven yraves in all, of the brothers, 
mother, and sister. Fresh flowers were strewn on the mound beneath 
which the great composer rests. A touching grave, about eighty yards 
from that of the father, is that of his two infant children, Eugene and 
Alfred, whose deaths he mourned so deeply, causing him to cease 
composition for a long period. Out of the mound has grown a goodly 
tree, one of the loftiest in the cemetery. The nice order in which the 
Jewish burial-place is kept, compared with the disorder of the Chris- 
tian cemetery, would indicate that the Berlinese of the Mosaic faith 
respect the memory of the departed by careful preservation of their 
monuments; the Christians, on the contrary, evidence their affection 
by letting the records decay. Tho Prussians must be astonished when 
they visit Pére la Chaise and Kensal Green. Apart from this general 
theory, the great art-question remains, “ How is it that the tomb of 
Meyerbeer is so carefully preserved, whilst that of Mendelssohn is so 
scandalously neglected?” The speciality ot the one was the oratorio 
—of the other opera. Is the sacred drama, then, secondary in Prus- 
sian eyes to the secular one? The most enthusiastic admirer of 
Meyerbeer would cry shame on such a distinction. 

.L.G. 
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MUSIC AND MACARONI. 
Panis, Dee. 1868. 

Do music and macaroni go together? Is the beloved pipe of paste 
only the edible symbol of the shepherd’s reed? The Neapolitan 
stickles for flour-tubes made with grano duro of the Black Sea, and is 
apt in distinguishing the pipes of other wheat. French macaroni— 
“ the macaroni of Auvergne ”"—no music is with these tubes, save the 
clink of the money, which the Auv t loves, But the pasty pipes 
of Genoa in the hands of Rossini! The music came into his brain as 
he manipulated them. They were as solid little columns of Italian 
sunshine to him ; and right royally he treated them. 

It was his countryman Nicolo, we are told, who taught Rossini all 
his delicate science in the preparation of the Genoese paste for the 
palate of the gourmet. The macaroni being cooked 4 point (a triumph 
of skill which is not to be reached by the first comer), Rossini had at 
hand a thick sauce made with foie gras and the filets of ortolans 
flavoured with his darling truffle. With a little ivory syringe the 
maestro injected the precious sauce into each separate tube. The 
master’s syringe was of silver—an improvement surely on porous ivory. 
Rossini was happy: his macaroni was served with Imperial gastronomic 
honours. His death, and the reading of his will, in which his ivory 
macaroni syringe is solemnly bequeatned to his widow, has drawn the 
attention of the chroniquers to the delicate Rabelaisian proclivities of 
the author of The Barber of Seville. His famous letter to his cousin 
Angélique, on his new salad, has been disinterred. He who has 
invented a salad is a fortunate man. You might have attacked 
Rossini’s harmony, but not his salad-bowl. “Take,” he wrote to his 
dear Angélique, “oil of Provence, Finglish mustard, French vinegar, a 
squeeze of lemon, pepper, and salt, and mix well; then add some 
finely-chopped truffles. ‘I'he truffles gave a kind of nimbus to the 
whole, which raises the gourmand to a state of ecstasy. The Cardinal- 
Secretary, whom I met a few days ago, rewarded me with his apostolic 
blessing for this discovery.” 

Decidedly music and gourmandise were associated in the mind of the 
composer who called the truffle the Mozart of mushrooms—and said he 
knew of nothing save a truffle to which he could compare Don Juan. 
The ivory macaroni syringe was among his musical instruments; was 
promoted to an appearance in a codicil, and ranks with the instruments 
that discourse sweetest melody. 

The arts, the intellectual harmonies—the fine- tastes which ennoble 
man above the common level of his fellow-men—met about the gay 
old gentleman who was the shining light of the Chaussée d’Antin and 
Passy, and to whom the singing birds of the north, the south, and the 
west bent their murmuring wings, imploring a crumb of praise. He 
lived among the. intellectually great, in an atmosphere charged with 
the vivifying warmth of every noble art. No wonder that he loved his 
Paris so dearly! She encompassed him with the wit, the song, the 
radiant pencil, the inspired pen, the glitter of gold, in the proportions 
of an Arabian ey dream ; and she shaped all these so that they 
appeared to be his throne. He had in the fairy region which the 
gifted men and women of the whole world combined to spread around 
him his Genoese macaroni, his ivory syringe, and his truftled purée / 
The life was not that of monastic cell. It was shorn of the least 
austerity or roughness, It was so refined in every part that whatever 
of vice the austere man could have discovered in it, lost much more 
than half its evil by loosing all its grossness. 

When the end came, and the soul of harmony was fading out from 
among men, and had spoken lastly to the death-bed priest that he who 
wrote the Stabat was necessarily a believer, the grand head became as 
a-marble nobility, ready for cathedral honours, The wreath of laurel 
was as natural to those temples as the flannel cap is to the poor Nor, 
man fisherman. Reverently and hushed, genius of many shapes steals 
about the couch to contemplate the majesty of Death lying upon the 
Dantesque brow—the lofty fineness of which declares 

“ That poets are far rater births than kings.” 


One who devoutly loved the living man, and worshipped the art of 
_ which he was the inspired disciple, among the noble gathering of 
mourners, stood es bringing his genius to interpret for posterity 
the peace and sweetness which shone on Rossini’s face when the soul 
had passed out, to 
: —enter straight 
Another golden chamber of the King’s, 
Larger than this, and lovelier. 


Some day the picture will be wrought out of the materials that are 
left. Our children’s children may see, by some great painter that is 
yet to be, a Chamber of Death. Upon the couch, bountifully pillowed, 
the grand head, in the chambers of which William Tell was created ; 
aside, living genius, bright and young, intense in manner, and eager to 
catch the fading rays of the great friend, and throw them upon his 
canvas. The scene will bear date November 13, 1868; Gustave Doré’s 
leave-taking with Gioacchini Rossini! 





It is not possible to look upon a more interesting hasty work of a 
loving than this portrait of the dead composer. It is in broad, 
bold pencil-marke, save where the hand approached the tender light 
and shade of the temples, and the indescribably delicate mouth and 
nose ; here the artist’s pencil becatne smooth and light, and exquisitely 
sensitive. You see the haste; at the same time you feel the emotion 
that makes it. Not a dimple, not a muscle is, however, slurred over, 
The artist was determined to preserve all from the grave, so that lovers 
of Rossini’s music who have yet to be born by millions, should hold 
in their homes the faithful human mask he wore in life. Inthe Church 
of the Trinity, when the gifted interpreters of Rossini’s genius filled 
the air, the familiar figure of the painter lingered at the bier, loth to 
leave. We are cold in these circumst outwardly at any raie ; 
and it is not among us that all the Arts, in the persons of its greatest 
living representatives, would meet to do honour to the illustrious 
servant of one. 

Nor can we understand—that is, can the English mass, or British 
genteel public, understand—such a scene as that which happened in 
Gustave Doré’s studio, after the obsequies of his beloved friend. The 
Italian is simple, with more than the Frenchman’s warmth. The 
Italian deputation, sent from under Rossini’s skies to pay a final tribute 
of national love to him, the last funeral duties over, went to the Rue 
Bayard, to see that which had been snatched by the artist’s hand from 
the grave. There was the maestro, as in life he sat, with closed eyes (a 
perpetual habit of his), and with his hands clasped, at the head of his 
table, dealing out lively comment as his humour led him, His simple 
countrymen wept like children before the pencil-marks that had 
snatched the honoured head from the earth, But for the pillow prop- 
ping the head, and the crucifix clasped in the hands, and the wreath 
upon the coverlet, the beholder would say, “that is the Rossini who 
would dream in company, and who, when gayest, seemed to close his 
eyelids as upon an inner consciousness—a dream within a dream. All 
of death that is upon the face is the divine tranquillity. To have 
caught this out of the ebon shadows of Erebus isa glory of which 
Gustave Doré is justly proud, and for which the whole of intellectual 
Paris has already thanked him. 

Item. Doré is engraving his illustrious friend’s portrait in death with 
his own hand. I believe the picture will reach London in the spring. 

B. J. 





a 
ORGAN NEWS. 


Tue Scotsman of December 24th has the following :—“ Yesterday 
afternoon, Professor Oakeley gave a performance on the organ in the 
Musical Class-Room, Park Place, to a large audience. The first por- 
tion of the programme contained music appropriate to Christmas, From 
the Messiah we had the Pastoral Symphony, the recitatives which 
follow it, and ‘Glory to God in the highest.’ A ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ 
by Pergolesi, and another by Haydn, were also played. The second part 
included the Andante from Mozart’s Quartet No.2, the Mermaid’s Song 
in Oberon, the Andante and Minuet of Mendelssohn’s A major Symphony, 
a Study by Schumann, and last not least,a Prelude and Fugue in G 
minor (known as the Swiss Fugue) by Sebastian Bach. 

WE condense the following from the Carmarthen Journal :— 

“ A new organ has recently been erected in St. Andrew’s Church, Cardiff, 
by Messrs. Helmshaw & Sons, of Birmingham. The instrament is enclosed 
in a case of Gothic design, made of yellow pine stained and varnished. The 
pipes are of zinc, painted. There are two manuals and a separate pedal. 
Its compass extends from CC to G. The following are the stops:—Great 
organ: double open diapason (sixteen feet), open diapason (eight feet). 
stopped diapason bass (eight fect), claribel, treble (eight feet), dulciana (cighé 
feet), principal (four feet), twelfth, fifteenth, mixture (four ranks), trumpet. 
Swell organ: Bourdon (sixteen fect tone), open diapason (cight feet), stopped 
diapason (eight feet), principal (four feet), flute harmonique (eight tect), 
fifteenth, hautboy (eight feet). Pedal organ: double open diapason, CUC to 
F, principal fifteenth, accessory stops for swell organ to great organ, swell 
organ to pedals, great organ to pedals. There are three composition pedals 
acting upon the stops of the great organ. ‘The cost of the organ is £222. 
The ‘organ opening’ took place on Tuesday. The service was full choral. 
Mr. J. Stimpson, organist of the Town Hall, Birmingham, presided at the 
organ.” 

Orean Appornrment.—Mr. William Sanderson, late organist of St. 
Luke’s, Manchester, and formerly of the Wesleyan Chapel, Warring- 
ton, has been appointed to be the organist and choir-master to Prest- 
wich Parish Church. 


Kowressenc.—The Neuer Gesangverein, under the direction of Herr 
Hamma, lately gave a performance of the Abbé Liszt’s Heilige Elisabeth. 








Herr-Sabbath, of Berlin, sang the music of the Seneschal, and, also, that 
of the Landgrave. 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 


At a general meeting of the council of the National Eisteddfod, at 
Brecon, where the Eisteddfod of 1869 is to be held, Mr. P. Mostyn 
Williams, of Manchester, was elected as secretary in the room of Mr. 
J. P. Williams, deceased. The work of the new secretary is unquestion- 
ably a most arduous one. For some vears past a debt has been accu- 
mulating until it has now reached nearly £1,000, and Mr. Williams has 
set before him the task of its liquidation. Circulars w-re issued to 
those who formed the local committee when the Eisteddfod was held 
at Chester, to attend a meeting at the committee room of the Music 
Hall, on Tuesday evening week, with the object of vonsidering the 
best means for assisting this national in-titution out of its difficulties. 
The chair was taken by W. M. Williams, Esq., but the attendance 
was very small, 

The secretary, Mr. P. M. Williams, attended, and from his state- 
ment we gather that the liabilities of the general council are about 
£1,000, which had been incurred by the Eisteddfodau held at Carmar- 
then, Chester, and Ruthin. No prizes were paid at Ruthin, and, still 
worse, circulars were sent out repudiating just claims, £200 was owing 
for prizes, and as the council had no funds at comniand, the first thing 
they resolved to do was to ask what could be done in those places 
where the Histeddfod had been held. At Chester there was a deficiency 
of £478, of which £200 was still unpaid, and in fact more, because there 
was a balance at the bank against them of £38 and interest. He said 
the scheme he had to propound was to raise, if possible, £200 in 
Chester, which would not be half the debt incurred here, and to get up 
a Welsh concert in aid of the same object. Eventually a subscription 
list was started, headed by the chairman with £5; Mr. Owen, “ Owain 
Alaw,” £2 23.; Mr. J. Jones, £1 1s.; Mr. Griffiths, cheesemonger, 
£2 2s.. &. The secretary stated what is true, no doubt, that the debt 
upon the Eisteddfod threatened to crush it, and there are good grounds 
when it is remembered Chester bequeathed a heavy debt to the council 
that it should be looked at least for a portion of the sum, No one, 
however, can be blind to the fact that the Eisteddfod has been 
wretchedly managed; and although none of us like to pay for past 
pleasures, it would seem ungenerous to our near neighbours to repu- 
diate all moral responsibility in this matter. It is Mr. Williams’s first 
aim to pay off the heavv debt, and every Welshman and Englishman 
who can join hands should help him in his laudable endeavours, and 
the more so if they hope at some future time to see another National 
Eisteddfod held here. 

—— 


Odd Thoughts. 


A GsNrLeMay, noticing some instances in the education of children, 
said he knew of a woman who used to tie her boy to a bed-post on 
Sunday, while she went to church, and make him Jearn the hymn 
beginning, “‘ Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love.” 

Tue following telegram was recently sent by Mr. J. L. Toole while 
starring at Bath to his London manager. It is supposed in some quar- 
ters to be funny :— 

“ Regret.—Time pressing, Bath Telegram beats Bath Post,—Now 
find cannot possibly journey to London rehearsal new burlesque to-day, 
but will be at ‘the Queen’s service’ eleven to-morrow. Pray console 
author—even to assure him I am dead letter perfect—in character, and 
have discovered brilliant joake—a Bristol diamond, Bath going swim- 
mingly! Am threatened thus—Nice Bath Chaps, otherwise glorious 
Bath Bricks, say—‘ Remain here, eat Bath buns, and drink Bath waters, 
or, in Bath chair, have your ‘head shaved.’ Did come Bath for latter 
purpose, 80 really must hold on to my hair. Again—trying London and 
back would be undoubtedly a close shave—perhaps toolelate for 
enthu-iastic audience, and I don’t prefer Bath railway carriages to Bath 
cheers !” 








Hamsurcu.—The members of the Singacademie, under the direction 
of Herr Bernuth, lately gave a successful performance of Gluck’s 
opera, Orpheus und Euridice. Madame Joachim was Orpheus, and 
Madame Alosleben (trom the Royal Opera-house, Dresden), Euridice. 

Sr. Pererspurau.—Having entirely recovered from her indisposition, 
Madame Lucca made her first appearance this season at the Italian 
Opera as Zerlina in Don Juon She was enthusiastically received and 
recall: d eight times at the conclusion of the opera. In no instance, 
however, did she respond alone to the call, but wag always accompanied 
by her fellow-artists. The next operas to be produced are Les 
Huguenots and M. Gounod’s Faust.—The Russian Musical Society 
inaugvrated their winter series of ten concerts with Hector Berlioz’s 
sympliony of Romeo and Juliet. Herr 8, Auer played Dr. Spohr’s 
Violin Concerto in 1) mi: or, and Lerr Koos, Weber's Polacca in E 
Inajor, as arranged for pianoforte and orchestra by the Abbé Liszt. 





WAIFS. 
Another Offenbachian opera, Les Bavards, has been produced in New 
York with success, 


Mdlle. Orgeni, now performing in Berlin, is engaged for the Lyrique, 
where she is shortly expected, 


Herr Alfred Jaell has been playing at the Brussels Concerts Popu- 
laires. He is en route for Paris. 


The Royal Conservatoire of Madrid has changed its name, and is 
now called the “ National School of Music.” 


The violoncellist, M. Dunckler, has been engaged by, Mr. Max Stra- 
kosch for a six months’ tour in the United States, 


M. Masset, of the Conservatoire, the first instructor of Mdlle. Nilsson, 
has received the order of Gustavus Vasa trom the King of Sweden. 


The tenors, Signor Naudin and M. Lefrane (both known to the 
frequenters of our Royal Italian Opera), are engaged at the San Carlos, 
Lisbon. 


Herr M. Simrock, of Bonn, one of the oldest and most respected of 
German music publishers, died in his native town on the 13th Decem- 
ber, aged 76. 

The suit against Signor Fraschini, for breach of his St. Petersburgh 
engagement, has failed, and Count Guédéonoff, the Imperial director, 
has to pay all costs. 


Malle, Carlotta Patti has returned to Paris, having finished her tour 
with the Ullman troupe. With her have returned also MM. Vieux- 
temps and Bottesini. 


Signor ‘Tamberlik has re-appeared at the Italian Opera, Paris, in Oleddo, 
and again enraptured the Parisians with his marvellous ‘“C sharp 
from the chest” (Ut diéze de poitrine). 


Mr. Oberthiir, the eminent harpist, ison a professional tour in the 
Rhine provinces. He lately played with great success at a concert of 
the Royal Society of Harmony in Antwerp. 


M. Remusat, the flautist (not Signor Ribas, predecessor of the late 
Mr. R. Sidney Pratten, as * first flute” at the Royal Italian Opera, as 
some have stated), has founded a musical society of 450 members at 
Shanghai, in China. 


Pesaro and Florence seem likely to quarrel over the possession of 
Rossini’s remains. ‘I'he authorities of the former place have written 
to Madame Rossini claiming the fulfilment of a promise made by her 
to the Pesaro deputation. 


Mr. J. J. Gaskin, of Dublin, has been appointed, at the instigation 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, inspector and teacher of vocal music 
to the model schools ot the Board of National Education in Belfast and 
northern district of Ireland, 


A writer in an Italian journal gives the following extraordinary 
opitiion about Mozart :—‘* Mozart was German only by birth. In soul, 
genius, rhythm, and melody he was Italian.” Even a Scotchman 
might envy this bold:annexation of a hero, 


Madame Patti’s leave-taking at the Italiens, prior to her departure 
for Brussels and St. Petersburgh, was a scene of unbridled enthusiasm. 
“ Les fleurs,” says J’ Art Musical, “ tombaient sur la scéne par hottées. 
Bis, rappels, applaudissements enthousiastes, rien n’ a manqué a cette 
magnifique féte. 

We read the following in our excellent contemporary, The Queen :— 


‘‘We have reason to believe that the two Italian Opera-house potentates, 
Mr. Gye and Mr. Mapleson, have signed and sealed for the long-rumoured 
fusion of the two establishments which they have directed. The details of the 
convention have not yet transpired, but the main clause is that there will be 
only one Ita‘ian Opera-house for the year 1869, and that is to be at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Her Majesty’s Theatre will remain closed for that season 
at all events, as Mr. Mapleson has one year unexpired of his lease under Lord 
Dudley. His lordship having declined to renew it for a longer period. Mr. 
Mapleson naturally could not make the outlay for the mise-en scéne of one 
year only. It is given out that the two troupes will be wedded, so as to form 
one very powerful company, which will include Adelina Patti and Mdlles. 
Nilsson, Jietjens, and Trebelli-Bettini, Mario and Mengini, Graziani and 
Santley, &c. Whether there are to be two directors or only one is not 
officially stated as yet, but report affirms that Mr. Gye will vacate to leave 
Mr. Mapleson in office.. It is also added that if Costa and Arditi will consent 
to work together, they are to be alternate conductors. Of the fact of the 
‘ fusion’ there can be no doubt ; about its successful working opmions will 
differ. Those who believe in the amalgamation of the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines, the Montagues and the Capulets, or of any two Corsican families 
who have pronouneed for the vendettaycan attach faith to an artistic accolade. 
The directors: may manage to agree, but how will the prima donnas, the 





tender tenors, and the profound bagsi ?” 
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M. Pasdeloup’s latest programme was this:—Pastoral Symphony, 
Beethoven ; Overture, Isles of Fingal; Mendelssohn ; ane. from 
Quintet in G minor, Mozart ; Suite d’orchestre (Op, 113), Lachner. 

The Paris managers of opera are showing themselves keenly alive to 
the importance of revivals. For example, three works, each toa certain 
extent famous, have been simultaneously presented: Adolphe Adam’s 
Brasseur de Preston, at the Lyrique; Paisiello’s La Serva Padrona, at 
the Italiens, and Grisar’s Gille Ravisseur, at the Fantaisies Parisiennes. 
Thus do our neighbours have novelties, which are not new served up 
to them. , For ourselves, we get no novelties at all. 


The Mémorial Diplomatique gives the following as a list of Rossini’s 
posthumous works :—1. AMiscellanées, comprising the Petite Messe and 
twenty-two other works, some of considerable importance. 2. Album 
Ttalien, twelve pieces. 3. Album Francais, twelve pieces. 4. Album 
olla podrida, twelve pieces, 5. Miscellanées, sixteen pieces. 6. Les 
Quatre Mendians and Les Quatre Hors d’aeuvre, eight pieces. 7. Album 
pour les Enfants Adolescents. 8. Album pour les Enfants dégourdis. 9. 
Album de Chaumiére. 10. Album de Chateau. Each of these Albums 
contains twelve pieces with comic or fanciful titles. 








Moscow.—Madlle. Sarolta has made an exceedingly successful début 
here in Don Juan. The next part in which she will appear will be 
Violetta in La Traviata. 

Brestav.— M. Thomas’s Mignon has been produced, but, here as 
elsewhere, has proved anything but a great success, and, in all 
probability, will soon be withdrawn, 

Sanzpunau.—An interesting original letter of Mozart’s has just been 
oftered for sale to the directors of the Mozarteum by the executors of a 
musical celebrity who died a short time since, .Unfortunately, the 
directors have not funds enough at their disposal to purchase the letter, 
the genuineness of which is beyond a doubt, and which is temporarily 
deposited in the archives of the Mozarteum. 

Sturrearpt.—Second Soirée for Chamber Music given by Herren 
Goltermann, Singer, &c: Quartet in A major, Mozart ; Trio (Op. 70) in 
E major, Beethoven; and Quartet (Op. 41, No. 2), in F major, Schu- 
mann.—Soirée Musicale given by Herr Stockhausen: Trio (Op. 49) 
in D minor, Mendelssohn: air from Jean de Paris, Boieldieu; Bar- 
carolle and Scherzo, Spohr; and Songs, Schubert and Schumann. 

Luirstc.—The programme of the fifth Euterpe Concert included 
Mozart’s E flat major ‘Symphony, and the overture by Herr Hornemann 
to Aladin. The last-named composition had already been successfully 
given at one of the Gewandhaus Concerts, last season. Herr Ratzen- 
berger played very effectively Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat major, 
and the Abbé Liszt's  Rhapsodie” in C sharp minor. Herr Goldberg, 
who possesses an agreeable baritone voice, sung the church-air from 
Stradella, an air by Schubert, and an air by Schumann.—The fourth 
Soirée for Chamber Music begun with the Stringed Quartet in A 
minor, from Haydn’s Op. 76, admirably played by Herren David, 
Réntgen, Hermann, and Hégar. Herr Reinecke then performed 
Beethoven's Pastoral Sonata (Op. 28). The concert was brought to 
a closeby Mozart’s Quartet in G minor.—The orchestral works per- 
formed at the tenth Gewandhaus Concert were Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony (in B flat minor), and Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale.” The latter work was probably first intended by its composer 
for a Symphony, though afterwards published in its present form. The 
execution of both works was excellent. M. de Vroye, flautist from 
Paris, performed a Concerto by Demesseman, and a “ Larghetto.” by 
Spohr. He was greatly applauded. Madlle. Hanisch, of the Royal 
Opera-house, Dresden, sang'a scena and~aria from Der Freischiitz, to- 
gether with songs by Mendelssohn and Taubert, 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Movtrir.— Buttereups and Daisies,” waltz, by Arthur J. Birtchnell. 

CaarreLt & Co,— As o'er the past” and “Sun of my soul,” sacred songs, by 
Brinley Richards, : 

J. ooo & Co.—‘ Oh, had I the wings of a dove.” sacred song, by Mrs. Gabriel 

‘avis, 

Duncan Davison & Co.—* La réve enchantée,” par L. Diehl. 

Rupatt, Rose, Carte, & Co.—* The Musical Directory for 1869.” 

Novetio, Ewer, & Co.—* £.ars of the summer night,” serenade, by Madame Oswald. 

AvGener & Co.—“ Falling leaves,” caprice, by J. H. Deane. 

Ronert Cocks & Co,—*“ Shadows of angels’ wings,” ballad, by Solitaire; ‘‘ Kelv'n 
Grove,” for the piano, by W. 8. Rockstro; “ Ignis Fatuus,” étude, par F. V. 
Kornatzki; “ Glees without Words,” No. 1, for piano, by John Bishop. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Voealist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of gl 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 




















THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 


London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park W. 





“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST, 
: SONG. 
Tar Worns py THE Actnor or “ Tak CoLtratans,” 
(By Permission). 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH. 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset. 
Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE,” 
SONG. 
Sung by Motts. CLARA DORIA. 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS' NEW SONG, 


‘MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Esq. 
Dedicated to Miss Ewine Curwey. 
The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 


Composer of “ The Rainbow,” “I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright,” etc., ete, 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE MORN HAD RISEN GAILY,’ 
SONG. 
The Words by T. C. 
The Music by JOHN DUNNE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IN THE WOODLAND,’ 
BALLAD. 
Composed by LUIGIA LBALI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


lO > 32 Ire A 
SONG. 
The Words by R. CLOTHIER. 
The Music by G. B, ALLEN. 
Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 























Just. Published, 
“SUNSHIN SE, 
SONG. 

The Poetry by Miss E, GOMES. 


Phe Music by MARSHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 
London; Dpncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, 
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“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 
THE WORDS BY 
MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


No.1. “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” es Fahrwohl auf mmerdar"—E, Geibel). 
he Ich bleibe treu"—C. Herlassohn), 
“ Scheiden, Leiden "—E. Geibel). 
" o Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb "—E. Geibel). 
No. 5. “ THE vicToRY OF SPRING ” (“ Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag ”"— 


E. Gei 
No. 6. EVENING @ SOUNDS" ” (“Ich liebe dich "—K, Beck), 
Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s, 

















“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthtul composer and translator did ‘not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.’ ininenateed World, 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 
(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 








.. Price 3s, 
ot 
» 38, 


“ APRILE.” Melodia 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia 


“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia Per 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris. ) 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE.—Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 
above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of ‘ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 


“LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano .. 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. 





-» Price 6s. 0d, 
od $e th aw és » 78, 6d, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW NOCTURNE BY GOU anne 
“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano .. ; 


(Edition de Choudens, Paris. ) - 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 


GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 


Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











NEW MARCH. 
NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
DepicaTep To THE KING OF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. Solo, and 4s. 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SACRED WORKS 


ARTHUR §, SULLIVAN. 





SING, 0 HEAVENS. 


ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Price 3s.; Parts, ls. 





| WILL WORSHIP TOWARD ThY 
HOLY TEMPLE. 


ANTHEM FOR FESTIVALS. 
Price 8s.; Parts, 1s. 





"| SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN 
TO-NIGHT. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, by BEN JONSON, 
Price ls. 





*A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 


FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 
Price ls. 





“REJOICE IN THE LORD. 


ANTHEM. 
Price Ils. 





* Cheap editions of these, for Choirs, 3d. each: 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY & C0., HOLLES STREET, 
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NOW READY, 


‘CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR JANUARY, 


CONTAINING 


AUBER’S COMIC OPERA, 


“FRA DIAVOLO,” 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 
E. F. RIMBAULT, 

With the Story of the Opera. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


CONTAINING 
A NEW QUADRILLE ON POPULAR MELODIES, 


By DAN GODFREY, 
“CHRISTMAS ECHOES,” 


And Nine Sets of Favourite Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St. 


ity Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 


CHAPPELL'S 


Ol English Dittres. 




















Just Published, 
PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 
Chevy Chase. So dea your Funning. 
Death and the Lady. Sweet Nelly. 
Wapping Old Stairs, John Dory. 


Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden, 
Can Love be controlled, 


The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 








Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPEHLIn & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








METZLER & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


anew eens 


“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XII, VOL. 3, FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

1, Song, “Another Year”... «. «  «. Alberto Randegger. 
2. Pianoforte Pi from ia 

Gschn’siebeaee ew. Geode. 
3. A New Year’s Hymn ... «. G. A. Macferren. 
4. Song, “Leave allto God” .. .. «.. Francesco Berger. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium 

(No. 11) ue ee wk ce ee me a Oe eee 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


NOTICE.—Volumes I. and II. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


“THE MUSICAL BIJOU.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 
In Numbers, 6d. each; Post Free Seven Stamps. 




















*,* These works have been most carefully edited, and will be found as correct as the high. 

priced Musie, Printed from bold type, on good paper, in handsome wrapper. 

23. Dance Music (Christmas Number), containing“ Jolly King Christmas 
Quadrille,” “ Pretty Jemima Waltz,” “ British Army Quadrilie” (easily 
arranged ), “‘ Orpheus Galop,’"** Winter’s Night Polka,” and the popular “ Bur- 
lesque Galop.” 

22. Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (Second Selection ). 

. Seven Pianoforte Pieces, including some of Mendelssohn's “ Lieder ohne Worte."* 

. Eight Pianoforte Pieces, ineluding some of Meydeissohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte.” 

. Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Fayarger, etc. 

18, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, 

. Eight Pianoforte Pieces by Penis, Ba, Leybach, ete. 

. Eight Pianoforte Pieces by Me oo om posers. 

Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by Helier, Schumann, Badarzewska, Voss, etc. 
. Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection), 
. Fifteen Popular Sacred Songs (Third Selection). (Including songs by Miss 
Lindsay, Stephen Glover, etc. 

. Twenty Popular Sacred Songs ( 

. Fifty Popular Hymns. 

. Twenty Popular Anthems. 

9. Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Comic Songs (Fourth Selection), 

8, Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Third Selection). 

7. Twelve Sacred Vocal Duets. 

6, Fifteen Popular Comic Songs. 

5. Twenty Popular Sacred ee Selection). 

4. Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Second Selection). 

3. Fourteen Contralto Songs, sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 

2. Nine Baritone Songs, sung by Mr. Santley. (Including “0 Mistress Mine, 

by Arthur Sullivan.) 

1, Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (First Selection) 


nd Selection). 








Price 3d. each. 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 


By E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
For Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


1. Gop Rest rou Meary GENTLEMEN, 7. Taw Loap af Fins? HAD ADAM MADE. 
2. Tus Cueary-Tree CaRoL. 
3. Toe AnoeL GABRIEL. 
4. A Vincin Most Pure. 
5. THe Base oF BeTulLenem. 
6. I saw Turee Suips. 
Per Dozen at 3s. 


% OEL. 
10. Tue Boar’s Heap CaRrot. 
11. Sone OF THE }. 
12. Hank! tue HenaLp ANGBLS gING. 
Postage Free. 





Price 4s., limp cloth, the above, with 


INTRODUCTION by E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


Also, a Superior Edition of the same, printed in Gold and Colours, on extra fine 
paper, handsomely bound, gilt edges, etc., suitable for presents, price 10s. 6d. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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“The most successful and the worthiest. of 
the: musical monthlies.”— The Queen, May 9. 


‘*This Magazine was first in the field, and 
is ineomparably the best of the musical 
serials.” — The Leader, May 2, 


“HANOVER SQUARE” 


FOR JANUARY. 











Now Ready, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE, 


No. 15. 


CONTENTS. 
MARCHE DE CONCERT. Piano . Walter Macfarren, 


WAYWARD THOUGHTS. Song see . T. M. Mudie, 
The Words by Mrs. R. H. Foster, 


TEARS OF JOY. Capriccietto ... 


AH! CHLORIS. Pastoral i . Ignace Gibsone, 
The Words by Sir en Sepiry. 


- Francesco Berger. 


_—ew 


EDITED BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. 


PRICE: ONE SHILLING, 


aerate 








The First and Second Volumes of “ Hanover Square,” each contain- 
ing 12 Songs and Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by the most eminent 
composers of the day, are now ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, 
bevelled edges, Seven Shiliings and Sixpence each. 

Cloth Cases for Binding “ Hanover Squanr,” One Shilling and Six- 
pence each. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 








Grand Valse 
(Played at the Crystal roi oe a the. ectotindl Senta ‘Cutouts 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs, (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Mcrceau de Salon were" 
Tl tramonte del Sole ... 
Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... 
Un Sogno d’'Amore, Nocturne 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Tyahicription Variée 
| Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne k= aa 
Etude de Concert 
Dancing Leaves ... 
Mergellina. Barcarole ... 
La Harpe. Romance es 
Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 
La Gaite. Scherzo 
The Fairy’s Reverie .. —... 
La Mandoline. Etude Caracteristique 
Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transoribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). 1st Set 
| 9/8 Waltz -. ae 
| Non e ver. ‘Brilliantly Transcribed Lt 
| | Bloom is on the Rye. Brilliantly Transcribed 
| Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly. Transcribed 
| Une Perle, Morgeau de Salon ... Sate ae 


| 
j 








| Grand Valse. Arranged asa Duet{).) 0.) a 
Quadrille Brillante. For Pianoas Duets ... 
| Orphee aux Enfers. Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 
| Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani), Duet ... 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Tornera. Romanza 

| Ma cosa vuoi da me, Caphopetta . va ' 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. ChpartgParrl, : 

| La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas xine 

| Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Sattisive 

Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Crapurrs ¢ r a 
VOGLIA ... . 

Non torno Genet ali ro Signori. Guslines e Cana. 
VOGLIA ... ‘6 oa ee ‘ 


Lo scapato. Sang by Mr. aease one 





| 
| 
| 
| 








LONDON : 





$. 


ACEH HLL LEHRER LOK PHL PORK EEE RED 
coosot mooeooo oo KO Goo oOCOC OC COCO CoO GCo 


COMPOSITIONS. 


os 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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